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that province and in Maryland, they proceeded 
by way of York, in Pennsylvania, to Philadel- 
phia. From the number of meetings which are 
noted in the narrative, and their known locali- 
ties, it plainly appears, that although the churches 
in Europe were the great object of the coneern, 
it was by no means peculiar to them ; but that 
considerable time was occupied, and no trivial 
amount of labour endured, in the accomplishment 
of these visits, which would have been unnecessary 
in case they had desired to reach their port of 
embarkation with the least expense of labour and 
time. In this part of their journey, we several 
times meet with the humble acknowledgement of 
seasons in which they were fayoured with the 
consoling and refreshing presence of the blessed 
Head of the Church, opening, at times, the 
heavenly mysteries, in his wisdom and power, to 
the edification and joy of the faithful, and to 
Him alone the praise is aseribed. 

About ten days were diligently employed in 
Philadelphia, and its vicinity, in visiting the sick, 
and in the attendance of meetings; and having 
had “many humbling and confirming seasons 
there in the service of their Lord and Master,” 
they crossed the Delaware into New Jersey, 
having the company of Israel and John Pember- 
ton; two Friends who had long held a conspicuous 
place among the worthies of theirday. Proceed- 
ing southwardly, they visited the meetings of 
Friends in the vicinity of the river and bay of 
Delaware, and along the sea coast to Plainfield, 
and thence to New York, Their gospel labour 
in New Jersey, and at the few meetings which 
they attended within the limits of New York, 
appear to have been satisfactory to themselves, 
and at times attended with much enlargement in 
relation to the doctrines of life and salvation. 

The island of Nantucket, seemed in this as 
in the former journey, to have been a particular 
object of concern ; for after pessing through New 
York and Connecticut, with very li 
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The journey, mentioned in our last notice of 
this valuable minister, was accomplished within 
the years 1767 and 1768. A little more than 
two years was allowed to him in the enjoyment 
of domestic life, before he was again engaged in 
a gospel mission, more extensive than any in 
which he had been previously employed ; and from 
which he was not permitted to return again to 
his family and friends. 

It appears that a concern to visit the churches 
in Europe, had been, during a number of years, 
pressing with increasing weight on his mind. 
“ After many deep and unspeakable baptisms, 
and close exercises on that account,” he gave up 
to the prospect, and acquainted his friends at 
home with his concern ; and received from them 
the testimonials of their concurrence, which the 
orderof the society required. His nephew, Thomas 
Thornburgh, then a young man, who had some 
times appeared in the ministry, and who had borne 
him company through the latter part of his pre- 
vious journey, consented to become his companion 
in this more extensive and probably more deeply 
exercising engagement. : 

_In the 10th month, 1770, they left the habita- 
tion of William Hunt, at New-Garden, North 
per pare asa the company of many friends 
and relations, who were proceeding with them to 
their yearly meeting in Perquimans County. 
That meeting being over, they paid a visit to 
Thomas Nicholson, an experienced minister, who 
had himself been engaged in a gospel mission, 
similar to that in which they were about to em- 
bark ; and they found his account of his travels 
in Great Britain very interesting and instructive. 
mm we on in the ne — us, no 

imation Of an apprehension on t of 
William Hunt, that he was about to ‘thts a Sed 
leave of North Carolina, yet his engagements 


ittle detention 
on the road, to Newport, Rhode Island, and spend- 
ing about ten days there, to the mutual comfort 
and encouragement of themselves and their 
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friends, they embarked for that island. There 
they remained more than three weeks, diligently 
labouring in the work of the gospel; and after 
the — of the Apostle, teaching them in 
their public assemblies, and from house to house. 

When they felt clear of Nantucket, they re- 
turned to Rhode Island, thence, after being a few 
days there, they proceeded to some meetings in 
the interior of New York ; where, he says, “ the 
Lord was pleased to manifest the glory of his 
power, and open the mystery of his pure Truth 
to the renown of his own name.” 

From New York, they passed through New 
Jersey, and without any great deviation from a 
direct road, arrived at Philadelphia in time to at- 
tend the general meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
which was then held there in the spring; and 
where friends from most parts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, as well as from Delaware and 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, were assembled ; 
and where, he says, they were “refreshed one in 
another, through the presence of Him who lives 
forever.” Asthat meeting, which was continued 
until the year 1799, when the time of holding 
the yearly meeting was changed from the Ninth 
to the Fourth month, was held in the Third 
month, it appears that the labours thus far briefly 
noticed, occupied William Hunt and his com- 
panion, throughout the winter of 1770-71. 

The time, between the close of the general 
meeting just referred to, and the beginning of 
the Fifth month, was chiefly employed in visit- 
ing the meetings on both sides of the Delaware, 
which were located at no great distance from 
Philadelphia. Among the friends thus visited, 
William Hunt had a number of relatives in New 
Jersey, and the meetings with them, he says, 
‘‘ were very comfortable, being seasoned with the 
savoury salt and pure seed of life, in the sense 
whereof we parted in great tenderness.” The 
names of the relatives here alluded to, are not 
mentioned, but as John Woolman was a first 
cousin to William Hunt; was then living a few 
miles from Philadelphia, and, about a year after 
that time, embarked for Europe on a similar ser- 
vice, we may reasonably suppose that he was one 
of the number, and that the parting of such con- 
genial spirits would, under existing circum- 
stances, be particularly tender. 

On the 4th of Fifth. month, 1771, they went, 
at Chester, fifteen miles below Philadelphia, on 
board the ship Mary and Elizabeth, of which 
James Sparks* was master. A number of friends 
accompanying them to the ship, they hada solemn 
meeting there, at the close of which, they parted 
in the bie of the gospel. 

In twenty-four hours, they were out of the 
capes, and at the end of twenty-seven days from 
the time of leaving Philadelphia, they were safely 
landed at London. From these dates, it appears 


scsi tltiiietiateallaseatinlioantisinatipi appa 
*This appears to have been the same vessel and cap- 


tain that carried John Woolman and Samuel Emlen across 
the Atlantic in the 5th month, 1772. 
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that the yearly meeting was just over 

arrived. A few days ition en spent ww 
our friends proceeded, taking a numberof meeti - 
in their way, to the city of York. At eu 
these, we are told, many Methodists comin i 
they were “led to instruct them by silence ow 
the gospel ministry is not of man, nor be he 
will of man.’ dito 

At York, we are informed, there “ 
Quarterly Meeting of plain, solid Friends moe’ 
of whom were feelingly gathered in the nay. 
and power of Truth, and became zealously con- 
cerned fur the support of the discipline and gos 
pel order. The meeting was owned by the 
presence of the great I AM, the Saviour of his 
people. It concluded in sweet praise to the holy 
Name; and Friends parted in much love ani 
unity ; strengthened by their coming together.” 
Through a portion of their journey, southward 
from York, they had the interesting company of 
that mother in Israel, Esther Tuke, who was then 
engaged in a visit to New Castle and the northern 
counties. Near Pardshaw, where a large meet. 
ing was then held, we find them strengthened 
and refreshed by the company of two female 
ministers, Hannah Harris and her companion, 
Wilkinson, who had visited America in the 
service of the gospel. The former is spoken of as 
a woman of deep experience, with a large and 
lively gift in the ministry. Of these worthies, 
little is probably now known; but of them and 
many others, “‘ whose names have perished from 
the earth,” we may humbly trust that their re- 
cord is on high. 

The journey which was accomplished through 
the northern counties of England, and some parts 
of Scotland, though attended with the exercises 
which usually appertain to such engagements, 
was not marked by many incidents which would 
be interesting to readers of the present day. At 
the time of this visit, the Society of Friends ap- 
pears to have been greatly reduced in Scotland, 
yet there were some who were glad to see these 
gospel messengers. At Urie, the ancient seat of 
the Barclay family, they lodged with Robert 
Barclay, the great-grandson of the Apologist, by 
whom they were kindly entertained.* 

Yorkshire appears to have been a great field 
of labour to them ; for they “visited that county 











*When Richard Jordan paid a religious visit to Europe 
about the beginning of the passing century, he was led, 
in the course of his travels, to this place, and found the an- 
cient residence of the Apologist, in possession of a young 
man, one of his descendants, of the name of Robert Barelay. 
Though this young man made no profession with Friends, 
he still cherished the memory, and preserved many relics 
of his worthy ancestor. Richard Jordan was hospitably 
received by him, and was — — eas 
ligious opportunity, in which hi was 

unienl, and melted into tears. PT ent Richard Jordan 
relate the circumstance. After the opportunity was pa“; 
some one who had been present, intimated an apprehen- 
sion that the spirit of Robert Barclay, the Apologist, was 
hovering over them. 
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throughout, being at upwards of seventy meet-, 


. though we had,” says he, ‘“‘ many pain- 
Samat seasons, yet the Lord, in his wonted 
goodness, was graciously pleased to help us, and 
to give many comfortable opportunities, to the 
refreshing of our minds, and the strengthening 
of his people.” They twice attended the Quarter- 
ly meeting of Lancashire, and proceeding to Liver- 
pool, in order to embark for Ireland, attended 
the meetings there, at one of which William 
Hunt mentions, ‘‘the Lord was pleased to give 
us a blessed earnest of his love, power, and pre- 
senee, that should accompany us into Ireland.” 

A of twenty-six hours, transported 
them across the Irish Sea to Dublin. After 
visiting many parts of Ireland, apparently all 
where meetings of Friends were established, their 
labours on that island were closed at Dublin, 
where they began. At the national meeting, 
which was very large, we are told, ‘“ to the praise 
of Israel’s Shepherd, who never fails to stretch 
forth a hand to help those that seek him aright, 
the many sittings, for worship and discipline, 
were evidently favoured with the owning power 
and presence of Truth, wherein the minds of 
engaged Friends were much enlarged in wisdom 
and heavenly knowledge, to communicate sundry 
weighty advices, both to men’s and women’s 
meetings, recommending closely to them, their 
taking charge of God’s glory, and truth’s testi- 
mony in the several quarters of that kingdom.” 

Having had many strengthening and confirm- 
ing seasons, they parted with their friends, “ in 
the love of the pure mystery shed abroad in their 
hearts.” At a First-day meeting, previous to 
their embarkation, he says, “the Lord granted 
the additional seal of his sweetening presence to 
accompany their spirits.” A comfortable veyage 
of forty-eight hours, in which the passengers, 
twelve in number, wereall Friends, some of whom 
were going to attend the yearly meeting in Lon- 
don, brought them safely to Liverpool, for which 
favour the writer of the narrative expresses his 
grateful acknowledgement to the Preserver of 
men, 

Nearly a year must then have been passed on the 

British islands, for we find them soon afterwards 
repairing to London to attend the Yearly Meeting 
there, where they had the satisfaction to meet, 
not only with many of their English Friends, 
from town and country, who were rejoiced to see 
them, but also with a number of American min- 
isters, who were engaged in visits to the churches 
there. Among these we find the names of Sarah 
and Deborah Morris, and John Woolman; “ We 
were,” says he, “truly glad and comforted one 
iu another.” 
’ The Yearly Meeting at London, we are told, 
‘was lane and much favoured with the owning 
power and presenee of Truth, wherein they were 
enabled to transact the weighty affairs of the 
chureh to their mutual edification, comfort, and 
wwengthening one of another.” 
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A little more than two months elapsed between 
the close of the Yearly Meeting, and the attack 
of the fatal disease which consigned William Hunt 
to the house appointed for all living; and the very 
brief memoirs that remain, sufficiently show that 
this interval was industriously occupied, partly 
in England, and partly in the Low Countries on 
the continent. When reading this memoir, and 
observing the frequent evidence of the deep feel- 
ing of dependence upon the openings and leading 
of the true light, and of an active and ardent 
piety which it exhibits, we can hardly fail to 
regret that so little was written or preserved. 
William Hunt plainly appears to have been one 
of those who performed the labours ofa long life 
in a few years, and although according to human 
estimation, he seems to have been cut off in the 
flower of his days, he was gathered in his season 
as one fully ripe. K. L. 








For Friends’ Review. 
DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 


WILtiAM Crouch, a native of Hampshire in 
England, was descended from a Puritan family 
of good repute. His mother was watchful over 
her children, and would often get them together 
and be with them in prayer to God. Sometimes in 
the day, and sometimes in the night season, as 
she had opportunity. This Godly care was 
blessed to her son, and the Divine witness was 
placed near, even in his heart and conscience, 
pomerns him from many evils incident to 
youth. In the year 1656, he became convinced 
of the everlasting truth of God, as revealed to 
the then despised-people called Quakers. His 
heart was touched by Almighty power, and his 
sins set in order before him. To use his own 
language, “Then, oh then, [ saw my woful 
state and condition, although I was in a profes- 
sion and form of religion, and that salvation is 
only in and through Jesus Christ, the gift of 
God, and light of the world, given of the Father 
for a Saviour unto the ends of the earth.”’ 

His honest and onward travel in the path of 
the faithful, soon brought him to another experi- 
ence which he thus describes, “ What though 
persecution, and affliction of divers sorts and 
kinds, with the frowns of men, their contempt, 

isdain and reproach; what though imprisou- 
ments with many other sufferings and exercises 
may attend us; and all manner of evil be spoken 
against us, for the sake of Christ and the gospel, 
we ought not to despair, or grow faint because 
of these things; for the crown of life everlasting 
will be the reward of all who hold. their conti- 
dence unto the end, and are made partakers of 
Christ’s power and kingdom.” 

One of his intimate friends furnishes this 
record of his latter days and dying hours. “TI 
found him grown in years and grace together, 
and, like ripe and weighty corn, 3 to be 
gathered into the heavenly granary. [is whole 
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conversation was full of sweetness and kindness. 
That person was his neighbour who stood in 
need of his help, and he was in a capacity of help- 
ing him. He looked upon himself, not so much as 
a proprietor as a steward ; and having received a 
stewardship, expected to give an account to the 
great Lord and Master of the Universe.”’ 

The following paper of Christian advice to his 
children was written a year before his death, to 
remain as a testimony of his dear love to, and 
affectionate concern for them. 

“You my children all, I charge you to love 
God above all. Love one another, live in peace 
with one another. Avoid all appearances of 
discord, remember you are brethren, see that 
you fall not out by the way in your travel and 
pilgrimage. Seek not a rest here, but pass on 
to that city of rest which God hath prepared for 
his people. Be exemplary in your lives and 
conversation ; keep Truth and it will keep you, 
and give you an inheritance with the saints in 
light. Be watchful over one another for good, 
and, as much as in you lies, endeavour to live 

aceably with all men; and the God of peace 
en you and prosper you, and make you a 
comfort to yourselves and to one another, which 
is the earnest prayer and cry of my soul to God. 

Your loving father, 
Witi1aM Crovcn.” 


His illness, which sometimes was severe, being 
sorely afflicted about two years before it pleased 
the Lord to remove him hence, he bore with 
much patience, meekly submitting himself to the 
will of God. He was still, and opened not his 
mouth in murmuring or complaining, because 
he knew it was the Lord’s doing. About nine 
months before his departure, and at a time when 
his distemper was sharp upon him, a great trial 
befel him. His second wife, a woman of singu- 
lar piety and virtue, with whom he had lived 
for fifty years and upwards in the fear of God 
and true affection, was removed from him. The 

arting with so near and deara relation, of whom 
he left this testimony, that she would deny her- 
self to a very great degree to serve him beyond 
what he could ask or expect from her, could not 
but make a deep impression upon him. But 
such was his resignation to the will of his Hea- 
venly Father that he possessed his soul in 
patience, Fe ho Ra holy Job, that the 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away : blessed 
be the name of the Lord. Now drew on the 
time of his dissolution, which the Lord had gra- 
ciously prepared him for, and which he patiently 
waited the accomplishment of. He often admired 
the goodness of God to him, in inclining his 
mind to seek after God from his youth, and in 
reserving him a the whole course of his 
ife, to old age ; he also often retired in prayer 
and waited upon the Lord for support under his 
daily exercise. He had attained through Divine 
to that inward peace and satisfaction of 
mind, that he declared he had nothing now to 
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do but to die. The day before he died 4 friend 
who had made him several visits in his jJ|pe. 
went to see him. He found him very yea} 
and sitting some time with him, Waiting upon 
the Lord, he was moved to supplicate the Lor 
in his behalf, who was pleased to answer the ory 
of his servant, and they were greatly comforted 
together in a sense of the Lord’s presence yj 
goodness. After prayer he expressed great gy. 
tisfaction in that heavenly visit, and said }p 
waited for the time when it should please (oq 
to call him out of this miserable world, and take 
him to his eternal rest. The night following 
he took his solemn leave of his children, wh, 
were then present, telling them he now thought 
he had but little time, and the time which he w 
greatly desired and waited for, was at hand; 
which was matter of joy to his soul, desiring the 
Lord to make his change easy, that so his patience 
might hold out to the end. And the Lord 
granted him his request. 

Thus he died in a good old age, an old man 
and full of years, rich in faith, fruitful in good 
works and replenished with hopes of enjoying a 
blessed eternity. William Crouch departed this 
life the 13th of eleventh month, 1710, aged x0) 
years. 

“Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age 
like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” — 
Job v. 26. 

“Mark the perfect man and behold the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace.” —Psalm 
XXXVII. 387. 





From Wm. Wirt, addressed to his daughter 
when in her eighth year. 
RicHMonpD, September 13th, 1811. 


My dear Laura—1 would have answered 
your letter sooner, but that my courts and my 
clients hardly leave me time to write to your 
dear mother, to whom, of all other earthly 
creatures, you and I owe our first duties. But 
I have not loved you less for not writing to 
you; on the contrary, I have been thinking of 
you with the greatest affection, and praying for 
you on my bended knees, night and morning, 
humbly begging of God, that he would bless 
you with health and happiness, and make youan 
ornament to your sex, and a blessing to your 
parents. 

But we must not be like the man that prayed 
to Hercules to help his waggon out of the mud, 
and was too lazy to try to help himself ;—no, 
we must be thoughtful, try our very best to 
learn our books, and to be good ; and then if we 
call upon our Father in heaven, he will help us. 
I am very glad your Latin Grammar is becoming 
easier to you. It will be more and more %°, 
the more you give your whole mind to it. God 
has been wehiied in ning yen with a sound 
understanding, and it would be sinful in you 
neglect so great a blessing, and suffer your mind 
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reason and judgment. Then you must determine 
that you will not forget that story, but that you 
will try to remember every part of it, that you 
may shape your own conduct by it, doing those 
good actions which the story has told you will 
make people love you, and avoiding those evil 
ones, which you find will make them hate you. 
This is feeding memory and judgment both at 
once. Memory, too, is remarkably fond of a 
tit-bit of Latin Grammar; and, though the food 
is hard to come at, yet the sweet little bird must 
not starve. The rest of them could do nothing 
without her; for, if she was to die, they would 
never sing again,—at least not so sweetly. 
Your affectionate father, 
Wa. Wirr. 


oe 
to go to ruin, instead of improving it by study, 
and making it beautiful as well as useful, to 
ourself and others. It would be almost as bad 
vt would be for Uncle Cabell to be so lazy 
himself, and to suffer his labourers to be so lazy, 
as to let his rich low grounds run up all in 
weeds, instead of corn, and so have no bread to 
give his family, and let them all starve and die. 
Now your mind is as rich as Uncle Cabell’s low 
grounds, and all that your mother and father 
ask of you, is, that you will not be so idle as to 
jet it run to weeds, but that you will be industri- 
ous and studious, and so your mind will bring a 
fine crop of fruits and flowers. 

Suppose there was a nest full of beautiful 
young birds, so young that they could not fly 
and help themselves, and they were opening 
their little mouths and crying for something to 
eat and drink, and their parents would not bring 
them anything, but were to let them cry on 
from morning to night, till they starved and 
died, would they not be very wicked parents ?— 
Now, your mind is this nest full of beautiful 
little singing birds; much more beautiful and 
melodious than any Canary birds in the world ; 
and there sit fancy and reason, and memory and 
judgment,—all with their little heads thrust 
forward out of the nest, and crying as hard as 
they can for something to eat and drink. Will 
you not love your father and mother for trying to 
feed them with books and learning, the only 
kind of meat and drink they love, and without 
which those sweet little songsters must, in a 
few years, hang their heads and die? Nay, 
will you not do your very best to help your father 
and mother to feed them, that they may grow 
up, get a full suit of glossy feathers, and cheer 
the house with their songs? And, moreover, 
would it not be very wrong to feed some of them 
only, and let the rest starve? You are very 
fond, when you get a new story-book, of running 
through it as fast as you can, just for the sake 
of knowing what happened to this one, and that 
one; in doing this you are only feeding one of 
the four birds I have mentioned—that is fancy, 
which, to be sure, is the loudest singer among 
them, and will please you most while you are 
young. But while you are thus feeding and 
stufling fancy, reason, memory and judgment are 
starving; and yet, by-and-by, you will think their 
: notes much softer and sweeter than those of 

fancy, although not so loud and wild and varied. 
Therefore you ought to feed those other birds, 
too; they eat a great deal slower than fancy ; 
they require the grains to be pounded in a mortar 





























For Friend's Review. 

Quamino Buccau, a Pious Methodist. By Wm. 
J. Allinson. H. Longstreth, No. 347 High 
street, Philadelphia. Chas. Gilpin, London. 
A pamphlet of thirty pages has just issued 

from the press of Henry Longstreth of this city, 

containing a memoir, by Willian J. Allinson, of 

Burlington, New Jersey, respecting a remark- 

ably pious colored man, of the Methodist per- 

suasion. 

Though the subject of this memoir was born 
to the hard lot which has fallen to many of his 
colour, and passed more than forty years of his 
life in a state of servitude; and during all that 
time, while living in a Christian country, and a 
part of it, in the service of a professed minister 
of the gospel, received very little instruction of 
any kind except what was deemed needful to 
qualify him for performing the duties of a slave, 
yet the narrative clearly shows that without assis- 
tance from man, and even in opposition to the 
efforts of a master, he was enabled to experience, 
and to manifest in an eminent degree, the fruits 
of the law written in the heart. 

He was born in 1762, in the neighbourhood of 
Brunswick, New Jersey, and great part of his 
life appears to have been passed in that state. 

Of his early religious impressions the follow- 
ing account appears in the memoir. 

“When nearing the age of manhood, he was 
steady in his attendance upon religious meetings, 
walking several miles through all kinds of wea- 
ther. His own account of the motive for going 
was, that he ‘liked to have the name of being a 

boy.’ One Sabbath evening, returning 

ome from meeting, he had impressions of a 
striking character ; his imagination being evident- 
ly much acted upon. As he trod the familiar 
fore they can get any food from them ; that is, | way, a new road appeared to branch off to the 
when you read a pretty story, you must not} right hand, leading up the mountain. Intent 
gallop over it as fast as you can, just to learn | on pursuing it, he hastened to look into it, and 
what happened, but you must stop every now|saw distinctly, ‘a dry, smooth path,’ leading 
and then, and consider why one of the persons} upward as far as he could see ; but, as he was 
you are reading of is so much beloved, and| about to enter it, (to quote the old man’s own 
another so much hated. This sort of considera- words,) ‘I heard a noise like half a dozen 
on pounds the grains ina mortar, and feeds! horses, coming after me, rattling as hard as they 
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could lay their legs to the ground.’ He turned 
his head and the illusion was broken. The old 
mon’s tears trickled, as he said, ‘ and there, sir, 
] lost it! I thought,’ said he, ‘that it was a 
token for something or other.’ On reaching 
home, the family were in bed, and he went to 
the barn, where, after earnest exercise in prayer, 
he slept upon the straw. Very early in the 
morning, he went into the field to work, first 
kneeling by the fence. Being in much distress, 
the gracious words of the Saviour were distinctly 
revived to him, ‘Ler NOT YOUR HEART BE 
TROUBLED. YE BELIEVE IN GOD, BELIEVE ALSO 
1n ME.’ And, yielding his whole heart, and 
all his powers, to him who was calling for the 
sacrifice, he was made sensible of the ‘ unspeak- 
able gift.’ He!went to his work; ‘and oh,’ 
said he, ‘every thing was glorious around me— 
every thing seemed engaged praising God !’ 

“The change which had come over the youth 
was conspicuous to all who knew him. He was 
diligent in attention to all his duties, but he had 
no inclination to talk withany one. His young 
master, who, although a professed minister of 
the gospel, gave no attention to the religious 
culture of his slayes—his policy being, to keep 
them ignorant that they might be the more ser- 
viceable—followed him, and listened as he 
prayed in the barn, with great fervency. On 
his return to the house, he questioned him 
sharply, saying repeatedly, that to be talking 
thus when he was alone, he must be talking to 
the Evil Spirit ; ‘ but,’ said our aged friend, 
‘I knew better than that. I did’nt want to 
have any thing to do with him.’ 

‘‘From this time, Quamino understood the 
nature of that peace which is independent of 
external circumstances, being given ‘ not as the 
world giveth.’ On the first day of the week he 
would get the carriage ready, and when his 
master had started, he would walk several miles 
across the fields to meeting, and back ; but, as 
he was certain to be faulted, and sometimes even 
‘cuffed,’ if not at home in time to take the 
horses, on the arrival of the family, he always 
left the congregation before the completion of the 
service.” 

The name of his first master was Buccau, and 
this name he assumed. At one time a person, 
residing in Baltimore, offered his master a large 
price for Quamino, which was refused, chiefly, it 
appears, through the iniluence of the wife and 
son of his master, Baltimore being considered 
too far south to send aslave.* 

Upon the death of the first master, provision 
was made, probably by his will, that Quamino 
and some others should have the privilege of 

* We are not informed at what period this circum- 
stance occurred, but it was while Quamino resided in the 
Buceau family, that a law was enacted in New Jersey, 

rohibiting the sale out of the state of any slave, without 
his own consent, if he had resided a year in it. 


a 
choosing a master among his children, or of 
seeking another purchaser. Quamino chose tho 
eldest son, who had used his influence tp prevent 
his sale to the Baltimore applicant ; but, aft, 
faithfully serving him for some years, he recejye, 
from his master a severe blow, when he wos 
conscious of having done no wrong. Quamino 
hereupon, availing himself of the privilege of 
choosing another purchaser, immediately ap. 
nounced his determination to serve that master 
no longer. Another master was found to whom 
he was sold; being then about thirty years old 
and having several years previously married 
slave who was removed toa place so distant fron, 
his residence that they were not able to meet 
oftener than once a week, this master was gt 
length prevailed with to purchase her. They 
were afterwards sold to another purchaser, ani 
while in the service of the last master, as Qua. 
mino was one day diligently employed, the 
master came and expressed his approbation of his 
performance, which emboldened the faithful slaye 
to intimate that he had a request to make, and 
upon being encouraged to speak, said “If I should 
outlive master, would master please to give me 
free?” This modest request threw the master 
into a violent passion, which was vented in 
corresponding language. The tender-spirited 
Quamino bursting into tears, replied, “ Oh, I am 
sorry I asked—if I had known Master would 
get into such a passion, I’d never have said a 
word.” The master walked away, but quickly 
returning found his poor slave diligently employ- 
ed, but weeping the while. He then assigned as 
a reason for refusing compliance with the request, 
a promise which he had made never to give 
another negro his freedom. Yet he had the 
candour to acknowledge, that Quamino, if free, 
would provide for himself. With this promise 
he seemed to have rested so far satisfied as to 
retain Quamino and his wife in servitude, and to 
leave them as a part of his property to his 
children. 

Upon the decease of this master, Quamino was 
sent to get advertisements printed, and to post 
and circulate them about the country; and, 
although he and his wife were included in the 
list of chattels, and he fully expected to be sold 
with the rest of the estate, he faithfully executed 
the commission. He carefully collected all the 
items of his master’s property, in preparation 
for the sale, “with good will doing service, as 
to the Lord.” 

After the sale had commenced, a letter was 
received from the son of the deceased, residing 
in Burlington, directing that Quamino and his 
wife should not be sold, but sent immediately to 
him. What time he remained in the service of 
his new master is not stated, but it probably was 
not long, as the latter was an advocate for the 
freedom of the coloured race, and in other 
respects a man of philanthropic character. It 
does not appear that Quamino ever agun asked 
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to be made free, but the boon was voluntarily 


offered to him and his wife, and their freedom 
legally secured. This was in 1806 when he 
was in his forty-fifth year. at 

After their emancipation they resided in Bur- 
lington to the close of their days, being highly 
respected by those who could appreciate their 
worth, in their humble appearance. In the year 
1842, being then about 80 years of age, and 
supporting himself on crutches, he was subjected 
to a severe trial, by the removal of his wife to 
whom he had been joined upwards of fifty years, 
and who had proved during that time, a valuable 
companion in every respect. When her corpse 
was about to be removed, being unable to follow 
her to the grave, he exclaimed, “ Farewell, I 
shall see her no more, till we meet within the 
pearl gates.” . 

He lived after this, about eight years, becom- 
ing quite blind, but retaining his understanding 
to the last During his tedious hours of dark- 
ness, he was frequently visited by ministers of 
our religious society, as well as others, and the 
tenderness of his spirit, and the justness of his 
observations, clearly showed, that though ex- 
tremely illiterate, he was deeply instructed in 
the practical truths of the gospel, and clothed with 
a robe that had been made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 

In the pamphlet before us, there are many of 
his expressions recorded, which though couched 
in extremely simple language, evince the depth 
and sincerity of his piety, and the confiding hope 
with which he awaited the call to enter into the 
joy of bis Lord. 





THE PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE. 


According to the most authentic advices, the 
total quantity of tea, coffee and cocoa consumed 
in the year ending 5th Jan., 1830, amounted to 
60,000,000 pounds. In 1850 it amounted to 
87,000,000 pounds. The total quantity of spirits 
wine and beer consumed in 1836, was 623,000,- 
000 gallons, In 1850 it was 583,000,000 gallons 
being a decrease of 40,000,000 gallons. Had 
the population of 1840-50 drank of coffee, tea 
and cocoa, the same quantity per head as the pop- 
ulation of 1835-6, the increase in the consump- 
tion of these articles would have been only ten 
millions of pounds, whereas it has ben nearly 
twenty-seven millions of pounds, or considerably 
more than one third; and had the population of 
1849-50 drank of spirits, wine, and beer, the 
same quantity per head as the population of 
1835.’6, the increase in the consumption of these 
articles would have been one hundred millions of 
gallons ; whereas there has been a decrease of forty 
willions of gallons ; showing the actual difference, 
taking the increase of population into account, to 
be upwards of one handred and forty millions of 
gallons, or more than a fifth part of the entire 
quantity consumed in 1836. 
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CAVE VILLAGES IN FRANCE. 


On the banks of the Loire, near Tours, in 
France, there are villages dug out of the rocks, 
and where the people live, if in caves, still in 
comparative comfort and contentment. Where 
the river contracts, the banks are formed of pre- 
cipitous cliffs of limestone, relieved with green 
spots of pasture, woods, and vineyards. The 
rock is easily worked, and is thus scooped out in- 
to dwellings. In many instances the houses are 
of several stories, with windows and chimneys 
cut in the limestone, the outward orifice appear- 
ing like a‘small black spot, buried as it were in 
clusters of vines, which scramble along and hold 
on to every crevice and eve-like projecting table 
land where a morsel of soil has lodged. There 
are quite a number of such villages; La Roche 
Corbon, about five miles from Tours, is a very 
interesting one. The caverned houses strike a 
stranger at first by the appearance of glazed win- 
dows placed in what appears to be the solid rock. 
At first, however, the expedient seems principal- 
ly resorted to with the view of furnishing cellars 
and hay lofts for the long row of white villas 
which extend fully three miles from Tours, dot- 
ting the steep declivity of the bank, and over- 
looking gardens‘of apparently boundless fertility. 
It is only a close inspection which shows the 
high walls by which these latter are enclosed ; 
the masses of festooning vines, and the forests of 
honeysuckle, ivy and trained fruit trees, dressing 
them in mantles of green, which completely con- 
ceal the rough masonry. The main road lies 
upon the summit of the great dyke, built to keep 
the “revolutionary Loire” within proper bounds, 
Meadows, low and marshy, and frequently over- 
flowed, extend between it and the actual chan- 
nel of the river; while here and there, where 
the ground rises in swelling knolls from the 
water side, it is clothed with forests of walnut 
trees. 

Upon the main street of La Roche Corbon, 
the cottages beneath may be seen built with 
rough stones leaning against the rock, while 
those above are scooped out of the rock, approach- 
ed by steps cut in the same. The whole face of 
the rock is scooped into rooms stretched away 
back into cells, and the windows are set here 
and there, without any regularity. The out- 
side galleries and stairs run from ledge to ledge 
and the people are now appearing at one black 
hole in the bank, and anon disappearing at an- 
other. 

The walls, and every part are festooned with 
vines, flowers and garden plants. Every plateau 
of table land, though only a yard square, is assidu- 
ously cultivated, and every ledge, and the nooks 
and corners of every crevice and pretty ravine, 
worked up into garden ground, surrounded by 
fences of loose stone, and vine draped, every one 
of them. All the houses are kept very clean ; 
the steep sloping of the bank prevents the accu- 
mulation of hquid filth, and, as a general thing, 
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selyes, in running off the thread from the cocoon 
of the silkworm for the manufacturers in Tours, 
but their pay for this is so small that they never 
use candles, as, besides attending to their house- 
hold duties, they can make about 7 cents per 
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S ie day ; this is much better, taking all things into 
ae consideration, than can be made by many of the 
the seamstresses, either in London or New York. 

+ a ve | A great deal of wine is made, and the men can 

ae) el mostly all do something as coopers. The lime- 

a hee | stone rock, as a drawback to many comforts, has 

1 3 a tendency to crumble, and sometimes a fragment 

a Slee rolls down from its seat; but, taking all things 


into consideration, the people live comfortably, 
and perhaps more curiously than any other in 
the world. C. 
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In our last week’s number, a brief notice was 
given of a small periodical, designed to point out 
the wrongs of the slave, and the remedy for those 
wrongs. In the few numbers of that periodical, 
which have yet come to hand, we find the import- 
ance and necessity of abstaining, as far as practica- 
{ ble, from the products of slave-labour, particularly 
' insisted on. In one of those articles it is noted, as 
t an axiom in moral science, that to excite the feel- 
ings by repeated tales of wo, without affording 
) opportunity for corresponding action for its relief, 
i 
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is liable to induce a morbid state of mind. The 
tales of horror which frequently accompany the 
exposure of the evils of slavery and the slave trade, 
if unaccompanied by indications of any practicable 
method of removing or mitigating those evils, are 
in danger, according to the opinion of the writer, 
of operating in the same manner as highly coloured 
portraits of fictitious woes. Certain it is, that the 
chief advantage to be expected from the exposure 
of the cruelties attendant upon slavery and the 
slave-trade, is the practical effort for redress to 
which it may lead. Nearly seventy years ago, when 
Thomas Clarkson, in a contest for literary fame, 
was led to investigate and expose the enormities of 
the traffic in the persons of men, then extensively 
prosecuted by his countrymen, his mind was soon 
turned towards a remedy. But, when the condi- 
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5 the houses are all neatly and tidily furnished. 
q The back rooms, which are ill ventilated and 
- dark, are chiefly used for lumber rooms and cel- 
e lars. These houses are generally healthy; they 
GG are dry and perfectly free from damp. The peo- 
Bes ple are small proprietors, and have patches of 
po! vineyards on the hill, with corn, pasture, and 
ae wood patches, running back into some of the 
ee valleys which here and there run down trans- 
~ * versely to the river. The women employ them- 

ae 
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tion and extent of that traffic were considered, an 


effort from a young man, as he then Was, 


_ Without 
power or political influence, to arrest, or in any 


way change the existing traffic, looked like one of 
the fabled labours of Hercules. The slayo-trajp 
had been sanctioned by numerous acts of Parlia. 
ment, the mercantile wealth of Bristol and Liyoy. 
pool was embarked in its prosecution, ang the 
maintenance of the British maritime superiority 
was supposed to be dependant on its continuanos 
What, then, he might have asked himself, could he 
reasonably expect to accomplish by any possible 
sacrifice of interest or ease? He wisely concluded 
that he could do something for the cause; anj 
what he could do, he would. The world need not 
now be informed what he and his coadjutors, many 
of whom were enlisted through his influence, evep. 
tually accomplished. History probably furnishes 
few examples of results so extensive and important, 
arising from means so apparently small. That q 
contest for literary fame among the graduates of 
the University, should set in motion a series of 
actions leading to such important consequences, is 
a circumstance of no ordinary interest. 

Yet, after all that the philanthropists, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, have accomplished, the appal- 
ling fact is unquestionable, that the trade in human 
beings is still prosecuted with even greater sacri- 
fice of life, than it was when Clarkson wrote his 
academical essay. May we not then ask ourselves 
what we can do towards providing a remedy for 
evils so enormous. To call the attention of those 
who sincerely deplore the existing evils of slavery 
and the slave-trade, to the remedy, is the object of 
the little periodical alluded to. Each individual 
may do a little, though probably but little, towards 
furnishing the remedy. It is difficult to evade the 
conclusion, that each individual who contributes to 
swell the demand for the products of servile labour, 
contributes something towards maintaining the sys- 
tem in all its ramifications. If those who desire 
to see the whole human race restored to their just 
and natural rights, still continue to afford their sup- 
port to the market on which the system depends, 
those who have a more immediate interest in the 
detention of their fellow men in a servile condition, 
are not likely to be induced by any remonstrance 
of theirs, to abandon the practice. They mayreply 
to any arguments offered from such remonstrants, 
if you are not willing to incur the expense and 
encounter the difficulty of supplying your tables 
and wardrobe with the products of compensated 
toil, though only a little more costly than what we 
furnish from the labour of our slaves, how can you 
ask or expect that we shall give up all we possess, 
in support of a principle which you are not willing 
to maintain at so trifling a cost. 
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We learn that Blanchard & Lea, of this city, will 
issue in a few days, from the early sheets, a « Life 
of William Penn, from new sources; with a chap- 
ter respecting the Macaulay charges,” by Hepworth 
Dixon, already favourably known as the author of 
« John Howard, and the Prison World of Europe.” 
We understand the author has been active and 
successful in his investigations, which have brought 
te light much new and interesting matter relative 
to the life and times of William Penn. The papers 
of the Penn and Springett families have been laid 
under contribution, together with those in the State 
Paper Departments, and the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. The result, we trust, will prove a 
valuable addition to the means which we already 
possess, of forming a just estimate of the character 
of the founder of Pennsylvania. 





If some of our subscribers, who do not bind their 
numbers of the Review, would be so kind as to 
send to the publisher, by mail, No. 13 of the third 
volume, dated 12th month 15th, 1849, we would be 
much obliged, as we have run out of that number, 
and wish to avoid the necessity of reprinting it. 





Drep, at Salem, Mass., on the 3rd inst., Hannan 
widow of Thomas Buxton, aged 78 years, an 
esteemed member of Salem Monthly Meeting.— 
This dear friend was an instructive pattern of con- 
sistent humble walking in the sphere of life in which 
her lot was cast. 

Those who knew her best, knew with what 
fidelity and meekness she discharged her Christian 
duties. Herdiligence in the attendance of our reli- 
gious meetings, under discouraging circumstances, 
even after her health had much failed, was truly 
exemplary. She attended the Yearly Meeting for 
many years, and often expressed her great satis- 
faction in so doing; and on her return from that 
last held, observed to a friend that she had thought 
the yearly meetings kad been instructive and refresh- 
ing seasons, and the last was the best of all. Her 
disease, whichwas an exceedingly suffering one, she 
bore with great patience, and peacefully departed, 
to be, as we humbly trust, through Divine mercy, 
for ever with her Lord. 

——, in Philadelphia on the 9th inst., Exiza- 
BeTH W., widow of Israel Janney, and daughter of 
John Warder, formerly of this city: a member of 
the Northern District Monthly Meeting, in the 58th 
year of her age. 

——, at_the residence of her son, James For- 
sythe, in East Bradford, Chester County, Pa., on the 
4th instant, in the 98th year of her age, Hannan 
- ORSYTHE:—-and on First-day morning, the 9th 
reap her son, James Forstux. in the 66th year of 
Be age. Both these dear friends were members of 
be eam Monthly Meeting ; the latter a valu- 
. e Elder. Looking towards his close, he said, ** | 
ave endeavoured to be prepared; I feel nothing in 
a way.” “Yet,” said he, “it is a solemn time 
0 me.” 

——, after a protracted illness, on the morning 
of the 8th ‘ustant, at Indianapolis, Indiana, whither 
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he had gone for medical aid, Joun, son of Solomon 
Blair, aged about 32 years, a member of White Lick 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, at his residence, at West Farms, on the 16th 
of 2d month, after an illness of 9 days, WiLLtaM 
SHOTWELL, in the 56th year of his age. Being 
fully seusible that “the Son of man cometh at 
an hour when ye think not,” he was especially en- 
gaged during the latter part of his life in preparing 
for this solemn event, to which his conversation and 
devotional engagements bore abundant testimony. 





In a pamphlet published by Mr. Sykes of 
the Huddersfield Banking Compuny, it is re- 
corded as an observation of a gentleman of 
experience, “that he never knew, amongst the 
pauper class, one instance of a man who had, 
tn the course of his life, saved and put by a 
pound, becoming a pauper.” Again, an influ- 
ential person in our town says, “that out of a 
thousand depositors, chiefly working people, 
during a period of four years, on/y one of the 
depositors had been committed to prison,”— 


Temp. Herald. 





THE HISTORY AND MYSTERY OF THE GLASS- 
HOUSE. 
(Continued from page 412.) 
WHY IS GLASS NOT MALLEABLE? 


In the region of glass, we have a puzzle as con- 


founding as the philosopher’s stone { which, oddly 


enough, is the name given to that color in glass 
which is known as Venetian brown sprinkled 
with gold spangles,) the elixer vite, or the squar- 
ing of the circle, and which has occasioned quite 


as much waste of hopeless ingenuity. Aristotle, 


one of the wisest of men, is said, we know not on 
what authority, to have originated this vitreous 
perplexity by asking the question, ‘‘ Why is not 


glass malleable?’ The answer to the question 
would seem to be easy enough, since the quality 


of malleability is so opposed to the quality of 


vitrification, that, in the present state of our 


knowledge, (to say nothing about the state of 
knowledge in the time of Aristotle,) their co- 
existence would appear to be impossible. But, 
looking at the progress of science in these latter 
days, it would be presumptuous to assume that 
Until, however, some 
new law of nature, or some hitherto unknown 
quality shall have been discovered, by which an- 


anything is impossible. 


tagonist forces can be exhibited in combination, 


the solution of this problem may be regarded as 


at least in the last degree improbable. 


Yet, in spite of its apparent irreconcilability 


with all known laws, individuals have been 


known to devote themselves assiduously to its at- 
tainment, and on more than one occasion to de- 
clare that they had actually succeeded, although 


the world has never been made the wiser by the 
disclosure of the secret. A man who is possessed 
with one idea, and who works at it incessantly, 
generally ends by believing against the evidence 
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of facts. It is in the nature of a strong faith to 
endure discouragement and defeat, with an air 
of martyrdom, as if every fresh failure was a sort 
of suffering for truth’s sake. And the faith in 
the malleability of glass has had its martyrology 
as well as faith in graver things. So far back 
as the time of Tiberius, a certain artificer, who 
is represented to have been an architect by pro-| in an experimental science, which furnishes you 
fession, believing that he had succeeded in making | at once with the means of putting their truth o, 
vessels of glass as strong and ductile as gold or | falsehood to the test. There is a substance 
silver, presented himself with his discovery be- | known to modern chemistry, /una cornea, a solu. 
fore the Emperor, naturally expecting to be re-| tion of silver, which resembles horn or glass, is 
warded for his skill. He carried a handsome | transparent, easily put into fusion, and is caps. 
vase with him, which was so much admired by | ble of bearing the hammer. Kunkel thought jt 
Tiberius, that, in a fit of enthusiasm, he dashed | was possible to produce a composition with 4 
it upou the ground with great force, to prove its | glassy exterior, that should possess the ductile 
solidity, and finding, upon taking it up.again, | quality ; but neither of these help us toward an 
that it had been indented by the blow, he im- | answer to Aristotle’s question. Upon a reviey 
mediately repaired it with a hammer. The Em-| of the whole problem, and of everything that has 
peror, much struck with so curious an exhibition, | been said and done in the way of experiment and 
inquired whether any body else was acquainted | conjecture, we are afraid we must leave jt where 
with the discovery, and being assured that the | we found it. The malleability of glass is still a 
man had strictly preserved his secret, the tyrant | secret. 
instantly ordered him to be beheaded, from an 
apprehension that if this new production should 
go forth to the world, it would lower the value 
of the precious metals. The secret, consequently, 
perished. A chance, however, arose for its dis- 
covery during the reign of Louis XITI, a period 
that might be considered more favorable to such 
undertakings ; but unfortunately with no better 
result. ‘The inventor on this occasion submitted 
: oa formed of malleable glass to Cardinal 

ichelieu, who, instead of rewarding him for his ; oa 5 : as 
ingenuity, sentenced him to peewee imprison- * aaa Set Se ees 
ment, on the plea that the invention interfered a Asch “a ae ie diemlate of wen ln 
with the vested interests of the French glass these ehirteat ne th 4 lor Bagger 
manufacturers. We should have more reliance | ‘2°)" 5" ee - eee gory 
on these anecdotes of the martyrs of glass, if | 870" ak aaa ° = _ say eager = 
they had bequeathed to mankind some clew to per pate pe a aaa “saan: as aoe 
the secret that is supposed to have gone to the a hug ny aa rs OF nn ers there 
graye with them. ‘To die for a truth, and at the | ° ™ » Kind <a ‘Gest called the calcar, the 
same time to conceal it, is not the usual course | °° ry ~ 3; , dian seit the third the 
of heroic enthusiasts. So ae aes gies 

Many attempts have been made to produce a | 97RCaung oven, OF ter, hasiiell 
material resembling glass, that should possess The calcar, built in the form of an i, is w 
the quality of malleability, and respectable evi-| for the calcination of the materials, preliminary 
deuce is not wanting of authorities who believed | their fusion and vitrification. eaenes 1s 
in its possibility, and who are said to have gone | of the utmost importance : it expels a which 
very near to its accomplishment. An Arabian | and carbonic acid gas, the presence “1 7 on 
writer tells us that malleable glass was known to | Would hazard the destruction of the g a 
the Egyptians ; but we must come closer to our | '" the subsequent stages of the ng a. 
own times for more explicit and satisfactory tes- | While it effects a chemical union between fal . 
timony. Descartes thought it was possible to sand, and metallic oxides, which ‘4 os atiliain 
— malleability to glass, and Boyle is reported | prevent the alkali from fusing a vs = . - 
to have held the same opinion. But these are | and to insure the vitrification of aah th ade 
only speculative notions, of no further value than | heat of the working furnace, to oak helited. 
to justify the prosecution of experiments. Borri- of the materials are to be afterw rds su - 
chius, a Danish physicial of the seventeenth cen-| The working furnace, which is round, oh 
tury, details an experiment by which he obtained | generally built in the pro rtion of three y 
a malleable salt, which led him to conclude that | in diameter to two in height, is divided into three 
as glass is for the most part only a mixture of'| parts, each of which is vaulted. The lower ~ 
ealt and sand, he saw no reasun why it should! made in the form of a crown, contains the fire, 


not be rendered pliant. The defect of his logic 
is obvious; but, setting that aside, the fallacy. :. 
practically demonstrated by his inability to get 
beyond the salt. Borrichius also thought that 
the Roman who made the vase for Tiberius, ma 

have successfully used antimony as his principal 
ingredient. Such suppositions, however, are jd]p 
































DESCRIPTION OF A GLASS-HOUSE. 


Dismissing history and theory, we will now 
step into the glass-house itself, where the practi- 
cal work of converting sand into goblets, vases, 
mirrors, and window-panes, is going forward with 
a celerity and accuracy of hand and head, that 
cannot fail to excite wonder and admiration. As 
the whole agency employed is that of heat, the 
interior of the manufactory consists of furnaces 
specially constructed for the progressive processes 
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- his never putout. Ranged round the circum- 
will age the glass-pots or crucibles, 
‘n which the frit, or calcined material, is placed 
to be melted; and from several holes in the 
arch of the crown below, issues a constant 
fame, which, enveloping the crucibles, accom- 

jjshes the process of melting. Round the 
exterior of the furnace, you perceive a series of 
holes or mouths; these are called boccas, from 
the Italian, and it is through them the /rit is 
served into the crucibles and taken out when 
melted. The volume of heat is here so intense, 
that the boccas are provided with movable collars 
or covers, generally composed of lute and brick, 
to sereen the eyes of the workmen, who stand 
outside in recesses formed for the purpose in 
the projections of the masonry. The severest 

t of the work arises when any of the pots, or 
crucibles happen to become cracked or worn out, 
in which ease the bocca must be entirely uncover- 
ed, the defective pot taken out with iron hooks 
and forks, and a new one substituted in its place 
through the flames, by the hands of the work- 
man. In order to enable him thus literally to 
work in the fire, he is protected by a garment 
made of skins in the shape of a pantaloon, and 
heavily saturated with water. This strange gar- 
ment completely covers him from head to foot, 
all except his eyes, which are defended by 

lasses. 

The material being now melted, is fashioned 
into the desired forms by the hands of the work- 
men, while it is yet hot, and then placed to cool 
gradually in the third furnace, or annealing oven, 
called the ier. This oven is a long, low cham- 
ber, heated at one end, and furnished with mov- 
able iron trays, or pans, called /raiches, (from 
the French,) upon which the various articles are 
set down, and finally removed, when they are 
sufficiently cold, through an opening which com- 
municates with the sarosel, or room where the 
finished articles are kept. 

The intensity of the fire requires that the fur- 
naces and crucibles should be constructed of 
materials the least fusible in their nature, and 
the best calculated to resist the violent and in- 
cessant action of heat; or the manufacturer will 
ineur the most serious losses and delays from 
casualties which, even after the most careful and 
costly outlay, can not be always averted. The 
crucibles especially demand attention in this re- 
spect, in consequence of the solvent property of 
some of the materials which are melted in them. 
These crucibles are deep pots, varying in size 
according to the extent or objects of the manu- 
facture : and some notion may be formed of the 
importance attached to them, from the fact that 
they are not unfrequently made large enough to 
contain, individually, not less than a ton weight 
of glass. Great skill and care are requisite in 
their structure, so as to adapt them to the tem- 
perature in which their qualities are to be tested ; 
aud even with the utmost attention that can be 
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bestowed upon them, they are often found to 


break soon after they are exposed to the furnace, 
by which heavy losses are entailed upon the man- 
ufacturer. Nor is this the only point which 
must be considered. The size of the crucible 
should bear a proportionate relation to that of 
the furnace, or one of two consequences, equally 
to be avoided, will ensue; either that there will 
be a waste of fuel, if the crucibles are too small, 
or an inadequate heat, if they are too large. 

We have now before us the three principal 
processes—the calcination, by which the materials 
are prepared in the first instance—the melting 
down of these materials into glass in the great 
working furnace, and the annealing of the finish- 
ed article after it has been fashioned by the work- 
men. ‘These processes are broad aud simple; but 
that part of the manufacture which is, probably, 
most calculated to surprise the uninitiated, is the 
manner in which the red-hot mass of glass, as it 
is taken out of the crucible, is instantly, so to 
speak, shaped into form by the dextrous hands 
and practiced eyes of those men whom you see 
standing about at tables and stools, twisting long 
iron rods, called ponti/s, blowing through pipes, 
and performing mysterious evolutions with scis- 
sors, pronged sticks, compasses, and other instru- 
ments, with a rapidity that baflles the most 
vigilant observer. From the infinite diversity of 
objects into which glass is thus moulded, it must 
be obvious that the operations of these artificers 
embrace a variety of curious details which it is 
impossible to enter upon here; but a glance at 
some of them will enable the reader to form a 
general notion of the curious manipulations upon 
which they are now so actively employed. 

(To be Continued.) 





Life and labours of Patrick the apostle of the 
Trish. 


We think it will be agreeable to our readers 
that we should occupy a few vacant pages by the 
following lively particulars respecting ‘‘ Patrick, 
the Apostle of the Irish.” They are extracted 
from a work lately published, under the title of 
“ Light in Dark Places; or Memorials of Chris- 
tian Life in the Middle Ages,” which is stated, 
in the preface, to be translated from a German 
work by the late Augustus Neander. Patrick 
flourished in the early part of the fifth century, 
before the Romish yoke was imposed upon the 
British churches, but not before much supersti- 
tion had become mixed with the purity of the 
Christian faith. 

His early circumstances seem, however, to 
have entirely detached him from dependence 
upon man, and to have driven him to the One 

t Source of light and strength. Romanists 
ee a story of his having gone to Rome, and 
having received there his authority as the first 
bishop of Ireland ; but it is evident that his cadd 
to preach the gospel to the Irish, was noi of, 
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man, or from man, but immediately from God, 
who inspired him with holy faith and courage, 
and in a most remarkable manner prospered his 
labours. 

This remarkable man was prepared by very 
peculiar cireumstances, for his important work ; 
and in his instance, also, it may be seen, how 
that infinite wisdom which guides the development 
of the kingdom of God amongst men, is able to 
bring great things out of what seems insignificant 
to the eyes of men. 

Patrick, called in his native tongue Succath, 
was born A.D. 372, between the Scottish towns 
of Dumbarton and Glasgow, (then appended to 
England,) in the village of Bonaven, since named 
in honor of him, Kilpatrick. He was the son of a 
poor unlettered deacon of a village church. No 
particular care was bestowed on his education, 
and he lived on light-heartedly; from day to day, 
without making the religious truths taught him by 
his parents, matters of personal interest, until his 
seventeenth year. 

Then it happened that he was awakened by a 
severe chastisement from his Heavenly Father 
from his sleep of death to a higher life. Some 
pirates of the wild tribe of the Scots, who then 
inhabited Ireland, landed at the dwelling-place of 
Patrick, and carried him off with other captives. 
He was sold into slavery to a Scottish prince, 
who committed to him the care of his flocks and 
herds. Necessity directed his heart to that 
God, of whom, in his days of rest in his father’s 
house, he had not thought. Abandoned of men, 
he found consolation and blessedness in him, and 
now first learned to perceive and enjoy the 
treasures which the Christian has in heaven. 
Whilst he roamed about with his flocks, through 
ice and snow, communion with his God, prayer, 
and quiet contemplation were his portion. Let 
us hear how he himself, in a confession which he 
subsequently wrote, describes this change which 
took place in him. 

“‘T was about sixteen years old, and knew 
nothing of the true God, when I was led into 
captivity with many thousands of my country- 
men, as we deserved, in that we had departed 
from God, and had not kept his commandments. 
There God opened my unbelieving heart, so that 
I, although late, remembered my gins, and turned 
with my whole heart to the Lord my God, to 
Him who had regarded my loneliness, had had 
compassion on my youth and ignorance, and 
had watched over me before I knew him; who, 
ere [ knew how to choose between good and evil 
had guarded and cherished me, as a father doth 
his son. This I know assuredly, that before God 
humbled me, I was like a stone lying sunk in 
deep mire; but He who is able came. He raised 
me in his mercy, and set me on a very high place. 
Therefore must I loudly bear witness to this, in 
order in some measure to repay the Lord for 
such great blessings in time and eternity, great 
beyond the apprehension of human reason. 
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“When I came to Ireland,’”’ he says, « 
daily to keep the cattle, and often eye 
pray, the fear and the love of God were one 
more and more enkindled in me, and my faith 
increased, so that, in one day, I spoke a hundred 
times in prayer, and in the night almost a 
often; and even when I passed the night on 
the mountains, or in the forest, amid jco and 
rain, I would awake before daybreak to pray 
And I felt no discomfort, there was then no slot} 
in me such as I find in my heart now, for then the 
Spirit glowed within me.” 

After he had passed six years in the seryiceo 
this prince, he thought he heard a voice jn jjc 
sleep which promised him a speedy return to his 
native land, and soon afterwards announced ty 
him that a ship was already prepared to take him, 
In reliance on this call, he set out, and after 
a journey of many days, he found a ship about 
to set sail. But the captain would not, a 
first, receive the poor unknown youth. Patrick 
fell on his knees and prayed. He had not fip. 
ished his prayer before one of the ship's company 
ealled him back, and offered him a passage. After 
a wearisome voyage, in which he experienced 
from the grace which _ him, many a deliv. 
erance from great peril, and many a memorable 
answer to prayer, he arrived once more amongst 
his people. 

Many years after this, he was again carried of 
by pirates. But in sixteen days, by the special 
guidance of Providence, he regained his freedom, 
and again returned, after many fresh perils and 
fatigues, to his people. Great was the joy of his 
parents to see their son again after so many 
perils, and they entreated him thenceforth to 
remain with them always. But Patrick felt an 
irresistible call to carry to the people amongst 
whom he had passed the years of his youth, and 
amongst whom he had been born again to the 
heavenly life, the tidings of that salvation which 
had been imparted to him by Divine grace, whilst 
amongst them. As the apostle Paul was by the 
Lord called in a nocturnal vision, to carry to the 
people of Macedonia the first tidings of salvation, 
so there appeared to Patrick one night ina 
vision, a man from Ireland with many letters. 
He gave him one, and Patrick read the first 
words, “The words of the Irish.” And as he 
read these words, he thought he heard the simul- 
taneous ery of many Irish tribes dwelling by the 
sea, “We pray thee, child of God, come and 
dwell once more amongst us.” He could not 
read further, from the agitation of his heart, and 
awoke. ; 

# Another night he thought he heard in a dream 
a heavenly voice, whose last words only were 1- 
telligible to him, namely these words,—“ He who 
gave his life for thee, speaks in thee.” And he 
awoke full of joy. One night it seemed to him 
as if something that was in him and yet above 
him, and was not himself, prayed with deep 
sighings, and at the end of the prayer it spoke, 
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as if it were the Spirit of God himself. And} been seen. This new microscope, however, 
he awoke, and remembered the expressive words shows that between each pair of longitudinal 
of the apostle Paul, concerning the inward | lines there are five or six rows of scales, like 
communion of the children of God with his those of afish, and appear to have the same form 
Spirit: _“ The Spirit itself helpeth our infirm-j| in all the feathers, differing only in size. A 
ities. For we know not what we should pray | dust particle, taken from the back of the body of 
for as we ought, but the Spirit itself maketh | a sphinx, which is the largest of these feathers 
intercession for us with groanings that can-| shown, measuring one-fifteenth of an ineh in 
not be uttered.” And in Romans vill. 24.]!ength, and one two-hundreth of an inch in 
« Christ which also maketh intercession for us.” | breadth, had 104 longitudinal lines. Between 

As the Almighty Shepherd of souls does not each pair of lines, six rows of scales were visible, 
draw all to himself by the same means, nor guide| making the number of these little scales, late- 
and nourish them alike; but, on the contrary | rally, 624—the number of scales longitudinally, 
reveals and communicates himself to them in| downwards, would be 2228—therefore, the entire 
divers manners, according to his various purposes | number of these scales on this little feather amount 
for them, and their various wants; it pleased| to one million four hundred thousand, which 
Him to grant Patrick, by many manifestations of | gives the number of fourteen thousand millions 
his grace, the pledge of the certainty of his fellow- | to one square inch. A very minute particle of 
ship with Himself and of his call to preach the} dust from the wing of a jimes, measuring only 
Gospel in Ireland. His parents and friends one five-hundredth of an inch in length, and one 
sought to hold him back, representing to him | thousandth of an inch in width, the number of 
that such an undertaking far exceeded his capa-| scales is found to be 84,000, which gives the 
city. He himself informs us of this, when he/ enormous sum of 42,000,000,000 to oue square 
says: “Many dissuaded me from this journey, and | inch. We observed, also, large sizes of the cat 
said behind my back, ‘ Why does this man throw} and common house flea, the eye of a fly, and the 
himself into danger, amongst the heathens who} wing of a small bug—the latter presenting the 
do not know the Lord?” It was not said mali-| most brilliant coloursand beautiful shaw! pattern 
ciously, but they could not comprehend the thing| we ever beheld, with a magnificent border ela- 
on account of my rustic life and manners.” But) borately ornamented.” — Penna. Statesman. 
nothing could mislead him, for he trusted in the 
power of the Lord, who imparted to him the 
inward confidence that he had called him and 
was with him. He himself says of this: ““‘W hence 
came to me so great and blessed a gift, that I 
should know and love God, and be able to forsake 
my country and my kindred, although large gifts 
were offered me, with many tears if 1 would 
remain? And against my will I was compelled 
to offend many dis kindred and my well-wish- 
ers. But by God’s guidance, I yielded not to 
them ; it was not my own power, it was God who 
triumphed in me, and resisted them all, so that I 
went amongst the people of Ireland to preach 
to od this a to suffer much con- 
tempt from the unbelieving, and many persecu- . , 
tions, even to chains; and if needful, co sansiee of Chatsworth, and the details of construction 
my freedom for the good of others. And if I am| Were arranged by Fox, Henderson & Co. who are 
counted worthy, I am ready also to lay down my the contractors for executing the work. The di- 
life with joy for His name’s sake. mensions on the plan are 1848 feet long by 408 

Se db code’. feet wide, exclusive of Machinery Room 936 feet 
long by 58 wide. The height of the principal 
centre roof is 66 feet; and of transept roof, 108. 
The space occupied on the plan is 752,832 super- 
ficial feet ; and the space provided on the galleries 
is 192,528 feet. The total quantity of exhibit- 
ing surface is about 21 acres. The total cubic 
contents of the building is 33,000,000 feet. 
The contract amount for use, waste, and mainten- 
ance is £79,800, or little more than 9-16th of a 
penny per foot cube. The total value, if perma- 
nently retained, is £150,000, or rather less than 
1}d per foot cube. The quantity of glass used is 
about 900,000 superficial feet, weighing upwards 







































Teach your children the elements of Christian 
philosophy, the Bible, lessons of love, and 
temperance, and knowledge, and virtue, and 
hope and charity, and you may turn them out 
into the world with a strong hope that they 
will be preserved from evil; they will never hurt 
each other and never injure the State. 





A brief description of the building for the 
great exhibition of the industry of all nations, 


in London, 1851. 
The building was designed by Joseph Paxton 





A GREAT MICROSCOPE. 


_A German, named Hasert, residing in Cin- 
cinnati, has manufactured a microscope for the 
World’s Fair, which has a magnifying power of 
600. The Cincinnati Times says of its powers :— 
“The dust, which by contact with the wings of 
a a or ye to the finger, was shown to 
be a number of feathers ; on these little feathers 
are observed longitudinal and transverse lines, 
but this has been, so far, the utmost that has 
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of 400 tons; 3,300 cast iron columns, varying 
from 14 ft. 6 in. to 20 ft. long; 2224 cast iron 
girders; 1128 intermediate bearers for suporting 
the floors; 14 miles of gutters; and 202 miles of 
sash bars. The length of table for exhibiting is 
8 miles including galleries. 

The exhibition will be opened on the first of 
fifth mouth, and continue about three months. 





AN IMPORTANT LAW. 


Extracts from the new Postage Bill, as pased at 
the Second Session, Thirty-first Congress. 
An Act to reduce and modify the rates of post- 

age in the United States, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted thit from and after the thirtieth 
day of June, eightcen hundred and fifty-one, in 
licu of the rates of postage now established by law 
there shall be charged the following rates, to wit: 
For every single letter in manuscript, or paper of 
any kind upon which information shall be asked 
for or communicated, in. writing, or by marks or 
signs, conveyed in the mail, for any distance be- 
tween places within the United States not exceed- 
ing three thousand miles, when the postage upon 
such letter shal be prepaid, three cents, and five 
cents when the postage shall not have been prepaid; 
and for any distance exceeding three thousand 
miles, double those rates. For every such single 
letter or paper, when conveyed wholly or in part 
by sea, and to or from a foreign country, for any 
distance over twenty-five hundred miles, ten cents 
(excepting, however, all cases where such postages 
have been or shall be adjusted at different rates by 
postal treaty or convention already concluded or 
hereafter to be made ;) and for a double letter 
there shall be charged double the rates above spe- 
cified ; and fora treble letter treble those rates; 
anifor a quadruple letter quadruple those rates, 
aud every letter or parcel not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight shall be deemed a single let- 
ter, and every additional weight of half an ounce 
or additional weight of less than half an ounce 
shall be charged with an additional single postage. 
And all drop letters, or letters placed in any post 
office, not for transmission but for delivery only, 
shall be charged with postage at the rate of one 
cent each; and all letters which shall hereafter 
be advertised as remaining over or uncalled for in 
any postoffice shall be charged one cent in addition 
to the regular postage ; both to be accounted for as 
other postages now are. 

Sec. 2. That all newspapors not exceeding 
three ounces in weight, sent from the office of 
publication to actual and bona file subscribers, 
shall be charged with postage as follows, to wit: 
All newspapers published weekly only, shall cir 
culate in the mail free of postage in the county 
where published, and that the postage on the 
regular numbers of a newspaper published weekly 
for any distance not exceeding fifty miles out of 
the county where published, shall be five cents 


ee, 


per quarter; for any distance exceeding gp, 
miles, and not exceeding three hundred yy:), 
ten cents per quarter, for any distance exe, 
three hundred miles and not exceeding one thoy. 
sand miles, fifteen cents per quarter; fir 4... 
distance exceeding one thousand miles ayq a 
excceling two thousand miles, twenty cents poy 
quarter; for any distance exceeding two thoy. 
sand miles and not exceeding four thousand yj)... 
twenty-five cents per quarter; and for any dis. 
tance exceeding four thousand miles, thirty cents 
per quarter ; and all newspapers published mont). 
ly and sent to actual and bona fide subseriher. 
shall be charged with one-fourth the foregoing 
rates; and all such newspapers published sem: 
monthly shall be charged with one half the for. 
going rates; and papers published semi-week!y 
shall be charged double those rates; tri-week!y 
treble those rates; and oftener than tri-week|y, 
five times those rates. And there shall be charg. 
ed upon every other newspaper, and each circular 
not sealed, handbill, engraving, pamphlet, period. 
ical, magazine, book, and every other description 
of printed matter which shall be unconnected 
with any manuscript or written matter, and 
which it may be lawful to transmit through the 
mail, of no greater weight than one ounce, for 
any distance not exceeding five hundred miles, 
one cent; and for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce, one cent; for any distance exceeding 
five hundred miles not execeding one thousand 
five hundred miles, double those rates; for any 
distance exceeding one thousand five hundred 
miles and notexceeding two thousand five hundred 
miles, treble those rates; for any distance exceed- 
ing two thousand five hundred miles and not 
exceeding three thousand five hundred miles, 
four times those rates; for any distance exceed- 
ing three thousand five hundred miles, five times 
those rates. Subscribers to all periodicals shall 
be required to pry one quarter’s postage in ad- 
vanee, in all such cases the postage shall be one- 
half the foregoing rates. Bound books and par- 
cels of printed matter not weighing over thirty- 
two ounces shall be deemed mailable matter under 
the provisions of this section. And the postage 
on all printed matter other thin newspapers and 
periodicals published at intervals not exceeding 
three months and sent from the office of publi- 
cation to absolute and bona fide subscribers, to 
be prepaid; and in ascertaining the weight of 
newspapers for the purpose of determining the 
amount of postage chargeable thereon, they shall 
be weighed when in adry state. And whenever 
any printed matter on which postage is required 
by this section to be prepaid, shall, through the 
inattention of postmasters or otherwise, be sent 
without prepayment, the same shall be charged 
with double the amount of postage which would 
have been chargeable thereon if the postage 
had been prepaid; but nothing in this act 
contained shall subject to postage any matter 
whieh is exempted from the payment of post- 
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age by any existing law. And the Post | conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of felony, 
Naster General, by and with the advice and | and be punished by a fine not exceeding five hun- 
consent of the President of the United States | dred dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
shall be, and he hereby is, authorized to reduce | five years, or by both such fine and imprisonment; 
or enlarge, from time to time, these rates of post- | and the expenses of procuring and providing all 
age upon all letters and other mailable matter such postage stamps and letter envelopes, as are 
conveyed between the U. States and any foreign | provided for or authorized by this act, shall be 
country, for the purpose of making better postal | paid, after being adjusted by the Auditor of the 
arrangements with other Governments, or coun-| Post Office Department, on the certificate of the 
teracting aby adverse measures affecting our postal | Postmaster General, out of any money in the 
intercourse with foreign countries; and postmas-| treasury arising from the revenues of the Post 
ters at the office of delivery are hereby authorized, | Office Department. 
and it shall be their duty, to remove the wrap-| Sec. 11. That from and after the passage of 

rs and envelopes from all printed matter and | the act, it shall be lawful to coin at the Mint of 
pamphlets not charged with letter postage, for| the United States and its branches, a picce of 
the purpose of ascertaining whether there is upon | the denomination and legal value of three cents, 
or connected with any such printed matter, or in | or three hundredths of adollar, to be composed 
such package, any matter or thing which would | of three fourths silver and one fourth copper, 
authorize or require a charge of a higher rate of | and to weigh twelve grains and three eighths of a 
postage thereon. And all publishers of pam-| grain; that the said cvin shall bear such device as 
phlets, periodicals, magazines, and newspapers, | shall be conspicuously different from those of the 
which shall not exceed sixteen ounces in weight, | other silver coins, and of the gold dollar, but havin 
shall be allowed to interchange their publications | the inscription “‘ United States of America,’ iam 
reciprocally, free of postage; Provided, That| its denomination and date ; and that it shall be a 
such interchange shall be confined to a single copy | legal tender in payment of debts for all sums of 
of each publication: And provided also, Said | thirty cents and under. And that no ingots shall 
publishers may enclose in their publications the | be used for the coinage of the three-cent pieces 
bill for subscription thereto, without any addi-| herein authorized, of which the quality differs 
tional charge for postage. And provided further, | more than five thousandth from the legal stan- 
That in all cases where newspapers shall not con-} dard; and that in adjusting the weight of the said 
tain over three hundred square inches, they may | coin, the following deviations from the standard 
be transmitted through the mails by the publish-| weight shall not be exceeded, namely, one half of 
ers to bona fide subscribers, at one-fourth the | a grain in the single piece, and one penuyweight 
rates fixed by this act. in a thousand pieces. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of the Post-} Approved, March 3, 1851. 
master General to provide and furnish to all dep- 
uty postmasters, and to all other persons applying 
and paying therefor, suitable postage stamps, of 
the denowination of three cents, and of such 
other denominations as he may think expedient 
to facilitate the prepayment of the postages pro- 
vided for in this act; and any person who shall 
forge or counterfeit any postage stamp provided 
or furnished under the provisions of this or any 
former act, whether the same are impressed, or 
printed on, or attached to, envelopes or not, or any 
die, plate or engraving therefor, or shall make 
or print, or knowingly use or sell, or have in his 
possession with intent to use or scll, any such false, 
forged or counterfeited die, plate, engraving,or pos- 
tage stamp, or who shall make, or print, or au- 
thorise or procure to be made or printed, any 
postage stamps of the kind provided and furnish- 
ed by the Post Master General as aforesaid, with- 
out the special authority of the Post Office De- 
a or who, after such postage stamps have 

n printed, shall, with intent to defraud the 
revenues of the Post Office Department, deliver 
any postage stamps to any person or persons other 
than such as shall be authorised to receive the 
same by an instrument of writing, duly executed 
under the hand of the Postmaster General and 
the seal of the Post Office Department, shall, on 








































The following account of the commerce of 
Hayti is given in the Pennsylvania Statesman. 
We do not vouch for its accuracy. 


HAYTI. 


Our commerce with this island is much more 
important and valuable than most persons are 
aware of. The number of vessels employed in 
this trade, during the year 1850, amounted to 
552, the tonnage of which was 74,671. Hayti 
consumes six times as much of our flour as 
Cuba, and she took, during last year, 31,504 
barrels, the duty on which was ten dollars per 
barrel. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is 
transacted with eighty-one different countries, 
and of these the island of Hayti is the eighth 
in point of the shipping employed. Our com- 
merce with Hayti is 20,000 tons greater than 
our commerce with Ireland and Scotland. It is 
greater also than our commerce to and from 
Russia, Prussia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Hanover, and the Swedish and Danish West 
Indies, all together. The American shipping in 
the Haytien trade exceeds, by two thousand 
tons, that trading with both the Atlantic and 
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Mediterranean ports of Spain, and double that 
trading with France on the Mediterranean, taken 
together with the French West Indies, the 
French Fisheries, French Guiana ard the Isle 
of Bourbon. It equals the agyregate of that 
trading to Portugal, Madeira, the Azores, the 
Cape de Verde Tienda, Italy, Sicily, Trieste 
and other Austrian ports, and Turkey. 

It exceeds, by more than 20,000 tons, the 
trade with Holland, the Dutch East Indies, 
Manilla and the Phillippine islands together. 
The same is the fact with regard to the British 
East Indies. And it is nearly double the trade 
with China. Brazil, with her population of five 
millions, alone, of all the South American States, 
gives employment to more American tonnage 
than Hayti, and she employs only a third more. 
Indeed, Venezuela, Bolivia, the Cisplatine and 
Argentine Republics and Peru, all together, only 
equal Hayti in this respect. Mexico is 27,000 
tons behind her. 





It is estimated that within the last fifty years 
32,000,000 of Bibles have been distributed over 
the earth, translated into two hundred dialects. 





GREAT IN LITTLE. 
BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


A traveller through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorns on the lea, 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening time, 
To breathe its early vows, 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs ; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore ; 

It stood a glory in its place, 
A blessing ever more! 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern; 

A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn; 
He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink— 
He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again—and lo! the well, 
By surnmers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life beside ! 


A dreamer dropped a random thought; 
"Twas old, and yet ‘twas new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
Bat strong in being true; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And lo! its light became 

A lamp of light, a beacon ray, 
A monitory flame. 

The thought was small—its issue great, 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still! 





REVIEW. 


A nameless man amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart ; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A transitory breath— 

It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death, 

Oh, germ! oh, font! oh, world of love! 
Oh, thought at random cast! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship Asia, which lef 
Liverpool on the ist inst., arrived at New York on 
the 13th. The “ Ministerial Crisis” still continued 
at the Jatest accounts. Lord John Russell, Lord 
Stanley, Sir James Graham and Lord Aberdeen 
each in turn had endeavoured to organize a minis. 
try, but without success. 

Prussia and Bavaria have yielded to the recep. 
tion into the Germanic Cuiledotatien of all the 
Austrian provinces. The smaller States continue 
their opposition to the measure. 

From Turkey we learn that an engagement had 
taken place between the Imperial forces and the 
insurgents, which resulted in the defeat of the latter. 

Prince Galitzin has announced, that in the centre 
of the Sea of Aral, a group of islands has just been 
discovered, to the principal of which the names of 
Nicholas Ist, Constantine and Lazareff have been 
given. 

The viceroy of Egypt has established schools at 
Chartoum in Nubia, and has also appropriated 
$375,000 to improve the navigation of the Nile. 

A day-nursery, where the children of factory 
operatives will be taken care of during the time the 
mother is at work, has been established at Man- 
chester. 

Letters from Constantinople announce Dembin- 
iski’s liberation and arrival in that city. 

In the crystal palace in London, a notice probibi- 
tory of smoking is displayed in six Zuropean lan- 
guages. 

Cotton had advanced 1id to 14d per pound. 
Grain continued dull. 

Domestic.—The United States Senate adjourned 
stne die on the 13th inst. 

The colored woman Helen and her son, whose 
arrest we noticed in our last number, after a trial 
of three days before Judge Kane, were finally sur- 
rendered to the claimant. 

An extensive conflagration ocenrred at Carlisle 
in this State on the morning of the 12th inst. Be- 
tween thirty and forty buildings were destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at $50,000. 

A nolle prosequi has been entered in the case of 
Gen. Quitman and others, who were charged with 
having been concerned in the Cuban Invasion. 

A process has lately been discovered by means 
of which the colours of objects are transferred with 
the most beautiful accuracy to the plate of the da- 
guerreotype. This discovery, to which the name 
of Hillotype has been given, is the result of two 

‘ears’ experimenting for coloured daguerreotypes 
y L. L. Hill of the village of Westkill, Greene Co., 
New York. 





A Farenp, with a small family, is desirous of ob- 
taining a couple of boarders. Apply at No. 19 
South Thirteenth Street. 
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